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ABSTRACT 

Two articles on the urbanization of Kenya are 
presented in this survey. The first one, "Urbanization Trends and 
Prospects," by Luigi Laurenti, statfes that urbanization has only 
recently been recognized as a problem of some importance in Kenya, 
and this recognition is far from comprenensive. Consequently, public 
policy — and especially planning for economic and social 
developmen-c — has not yet faced up to dealing wi-ch urbanization at any 
level, be it diagnosing problems, planning solutions, providing 
legislative and administrative mechanisms adevjuate for the programs 
and projects needed, or maki^ig appropriate allocations of resources. 
Topics dealt with here are m-gration, urban squatters, the role of 
urban centers, urban development committees, the Nairobi Urban Study, 
urban development, growth centers, dispersal of industry, 
differential service needs, urban infrastructure, pollution control, 
the scale and pace of urbanization, and alternatives for Kenya. The 
second article, "Rural Development and Urban Growi:h," by John 
Gerhart, discusses the importance of rural development programs as a 
part of urban growth strategy. Recent evidence suggests that ruxal 
development programs represent an efficient way to create employment 
and build a base of purchasing power on which future growth of the 
modern sector depends. [For related documents in this series^ see UD 
013 731-013 738 and UD 013 740-013 744 for surveys of specific 
countries. For special studies analyzing urbanization in rhe Third 
world, see UD 013 745-UD 013 748* ] (Author/SB) 
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THE OVERLOOKED PHENOMENON 

Only recently has urbanization begun to be recognized as a 
problem of some importance in Kenya* And recognition is far 
from comprehensive, so that in fact only the tip of the ice- 
berg is perceived. Consequently, public policy — and especi- 
ally planning for economic and social development — has not 
yet faced up to dealing with urbanization at any level , be 
it diagnosing problems ^ planning solutions f providing legi- 
slative and administrative mechanisms adequate for the pro- 
grams and projects needed ^ or making appropriate allocations 
of resQurces. 

What can explain this delay in identifying urbanization 
as a problem? Two factors suggest themselves. First, rapid 
urban growth in Kenya started only after World War II, and 
hag produced only two cities with over 100,000 inhabitants — 
Nairobi and Mombasa. Second, municipal administration was 
handled fairly well for the modest urban centers of pre-In- 
dependence days, so that no serious dilemmas developed. 
Only in the past five years or so, as the pressures of ac- 
celerating urban growth in many Kenyan centers pushed beyond 
local staff and finance capacities, have problems begun to" 
emerge with such rapidity and on such a scale that they have 
become visible to at least a scattering of administrators, 
social scientists, technicians and politicians. 
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Whatever the explanation ^ a revievc of policies ^ pro- 
grams and attitudes in a number of fields makes urbanization 
notable by its omission f though certain aspects are dealt 
with in limited and isolated fashion. Specif ically^ the 
failure to perceive the disadvantages and dangers rf an un- 
disciplined urbanization process is reflected in a number of 
ways: 

1. Physical planning^ which started twenty years ago 
as central government assistance in city planning for a few 
urban centers ^ followed traditional paths — that is, funda- 
mental approaches to urbanization problems were not develop- 
ed. When the Town Planning Department was established 
within the Ministry for Lands and Settlement in 1960 , con- 
ventional city planning gradually became available to more 
and more urban centers ^ on a contract basis , so that today 
most have at least a preliminary master plan. Nairobi has 
managed better than the others by maintaining its own plan- 
ning staffs but is only now beginning to cope with its ur- 
banization problems on anything like a comprehensive basis. 
Unfortunately^ the translation of the cities' physical plans 
into reality has not gone well^ largely because of staff and 
budget limitations at local levels and failure of the cen- 
tral govemmenr, to give the necessary encouragement and fin- 
ancial support. The major failing of physical planning^ 
however, has been that its horizons have been too limited: 
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the processes of urbanization have not been studied and 
therefore the basis for physical planning has been inade- 
quate. 

2. Legislation relating to land use and planning is 
generally limited to physical planning and control. Local 
Government Regulations (1963) empower municipal and county 
councils to plan and control the development and use of land 
and buildings^ but because local authorities lack adequate 
staffs this legislation has been used only as a basis for 
building regulations. No local authority except Nairobi has 
begun- to deal adequately with physical planning. The Land 
Planning Act (1968) extended comprehensive planning and con- 
trol powers to vital areas within five miles of municipali- 
ties and townships f within 400 feet of trunk roads, and most 
of two coastal districts. 

3. Comprehensive national and regional development 
planning, attempting to take account of the strategic ele- 
ments for promoting economic and social growth, was not adop- 
ted until 1964. Until such an approach to growth policies at 
national and local levels was taken, neither the data nor the 
broad, multi-factor analysis existed as a basis upon which to 
recognize, understand and cope with the problems of urbaniza- 
tion. 

4. Development planning and implementation have thus 
far focused on the most obvious targets and the means for 
achieving them: increasing output in agriculture and indus- 
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try; promoting exports, expanding transport^ power and com- 
miinications; coping with increasing demands for education, 
health services and welfare* This is of course understand- 
able, and follows the pattern in most developing countries. 
The 1966/70 DevPlan emphasized such basic objectives, but 
with no special reference to urbanization problems* The 
1970/74 DevPlan, while concentrating on rural development as 
the central problem, for the first time turned national at- 
tention to urbanizatiorx, putting considerable emphasis on the 
necessity for integrating economic and physical development 
work. There is little doubt that if adequate urbanization 
policies and programs evolve, they will come about chiefly 
through this comprehensive planning approach* 

5. As urban growth has accelerated, influential poli- 
tical opinions have voiced an increasing bias against the de- 
velopment of large centers, and instead favor decentraliza- 
tion of urban growth to smaller centers around the country. 
This would be promoted by Government action through improved 
infrastructure, direct exhortation, and reducing the economic 
attractions of the larger cities by concessions in taxes, 
transport rates and utility charges for selected growth loca- 
tions. Policies along these lines are lightly touched on in 
the DevPlan for 1966/70 and firmly stated in the one for 
1970/74. There has been no analysis of the negative atti- 
tude toward the growth of larger cities, but it seems to be a 
spontaneous reaction against the highly visible contrast be- 
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tween the wealth and comforts available to many in cities 
like Kairobi and Mombasa, and the markedly poorer conditions 
in most of the smaller urban centers^nd in the rural areas. 
Politically, there undoubtedly is a desire by those from 
areas with only small cities and towns to have the pattern 
of urban growth altered in their favor. 

6. Along with the decentralization j^olicy, there has 
developed a growing emphasis on restraining rural/urban mi- 
gration and on g€> :^ing the urban unemployed to go "back to 
the land**. This has been supported at every level, from the 
President on down. Again, no process of analysis supports 
such policies they are quick reactions to superficially 
of the problems, either at the urban or the rural level. 

7* Efforts of local authorities to identify the most 
urgent problems caused by urban growth, and to plan projects 
and obtain the necessary resources to carry them out, have been 
almost completely frustrated by the Treasury. Financial of- 
ficers have shown little understanding of even the simpler 
requirements for adequate administration and physical facili- 
ties, and have slashed budget requests year after year. As 
a result, the amounts available for capital and operational 
programs have been seriously inadequate, and all urban cen- 
ters are suffering from an increasing shortage in staff and 
infrastructure. Additionally, development of staff for lo- 
cal administration has lagged badly, partly because staffing 
requests have been severely pruned by the Directorate of Per- 
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Sonne 1 and partly because the Ministry of Local Government 
has not appreciated how much support, training and guidance 
must be supplied by central government to enable local auth- 
orities gradually to become competent in handling local pro- 
blems, including urbanization. The Ministry itself is 
extremely thin on staff and does not yet grasp the full di- 
mensions of the urbanization dilemma, so it cannot assist 
local authorities as it should. 

BEGINNINGS OF RECOGNITION 

The pressures generated by rapid increases in population con- 
centration cannot continue to be ignored in Kenya any more 
than they can elsewhere. Little by little, various aspects 
of the urbanization syndrome are being identified and often 
tackled, though on a piecemeal basis • There are even indi- 
cations that the complex nature of the urbanization phenom- 
enon is beginning to be perceived. 

Migration 

Growing concern over rural/urban migration has already 
been mentioned in a negative context, but there is a posi- 
tive side as well. First, this concern has encouraged a more 
comprehensive view of the economic/social web that links ur- 
ban and rural areas— -this should foster more rational policies • 
Next, it has supported the allocation of more resources to 
rural development, partly on the over-simplified argument 
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that economic/social improvement in rui^al areas will keep 
more people in rural areas. And finally, it is bringing to 
many the realization that the broad flow of people to the 
urban centers is an inevitable process that has occurred in 
every developing society as newer technologies exert their 
impacts --a process which can only be marginally influenced 
by attempts to reduce rural/urban economic and social dif- 
ferentials. This increasing sophistication about migration 
patterns is limited to a relatively small group of govern- 
ment administrators^ planners and elected representatives 
but it should have a healthy and widening influence on pol- 
icy discussions and decisions* 

Urban Squatters 

One of the direct consequences of heavy migration to 
cities has been the familiar problem of urban squatters , 
primarily in Nairobi, Mobasa and Kisumu, Efforts to deal 
with the escalating problems of employment, housing and 
services for this special group of urban dwellers — especi- 
ally in Nairobi where they account for more than 30 per cent 
of population — are beginning to drive home some truths about 
the urbanization process • As pressures continue to build, both 
local and central government will be compelled to undertake 
programs to keep the urban squatter situation under some 
degree of control; these programs will have a far - reach- 
ing educational impact, gradually increasing the base for 
more comprehensive approaches to urbanization problems. 
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Role of Urban Centers 

Statements made by Kenyan representatives at the Kaiti- 
gala seminar held in November 1969, on the role of urban 
and regional planning in national development in East Africa^ 
reveal a growing awareness on the part of physical planners, 
industrial planners and promoters, land use administrators 

and economists, of the multiple inter-related functions and 
requirements of urban centers, and their relationship to 
other elements of the society. The awareness is still limited 
to primarily physical aspects, but is beginning to include ec- 

nomic considerations. What is seriously lacking so far, 
despite these improvements, is an appreciation of social as- 
pects as they relate to urbanization policies, both in terms 

of the impact of present policies and the requirements of 
policy formulation. 

Urban Development Committees 

In late 1968 the Cabinet instructed that two urban de- 
velopment committees be formed, one for Nairobi and one for 
Mombasa. This was done because it was felt that the complex 
problems faced by the two largest centers in Kenya could not 
be adequately handled through the District and Provincial 
Development Committees already existing throughout the 
country. By implication, it was assumed that such commit- 
tees could cope with all matters arising in connection with 
the other five municipalities, 17 townships and scores of 
small urban areas. This has not been borne out by events. 
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Although the formation of these two urban development commi- 
tees indicated some appreciation of the difficulties of 
adequately dealing with urban growth^ the committees have not 
been effective. The Nairobi one met only three times during 
1969 f with poor attendance and ineffective action^ while the 
Mombasa one has never been called together. The major cause 
of this poor performance has been the effective central gov- 
ernment leadership and follow-up required to make the commi- 
tees work as purposeful investigative, review, anr'. action 
groups . 

Nairobi Urban. Study 

The complex and costly requirements for keeping cer- 
tain essential services matched to surging population growth 
have, at least in the case of Nairobi, led city officers and 
technicians to realize that a piecemeal approach to urbani-- 
zation is frustrating and largely ineffective. Nairobi 
needs major expansion of its water supplies by the mid-70s, 
but its initial planning efforts, with the help of water 
consultants, proved to be unacceptable because the demand 
base and the requirements for related sewerage and drainage 
had not been adequately analyzed. When further work was 
done, with assistance from WHO and the central Government, 
it began to be clear to city administrators that water sup- 
ply and sewerage were related to each other and to most 
other services, and all were related to the city's economic/ 
physical/social base. This realization gathered strength as 
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a parallel study plan for expansion of the street system mov- 
ed forward. The outcome was a proposal in early 1970 to 
mount a full urban growth study which would take account of 
all important economic/physical/social variables on an in- 
tegrated basiSf and project a capital program for the short 
and long term which could be justified by such a comprehen- 
sive analysis. This study is now underway and scheduled for 
completion before mid-1973; it is further planned that the 
methodology and special skills developed in carrying out the 
study will be applied thereafter by a permanent staff group, 
so that Nairobi's infrastructural, operative and budget re- 
quirements will be kept constantly up-to-date. 

Urban Development 

Although the key strategy of the 1970/74 DevPlan is 
••to direct an increasing share of the total resources avail- 
able to the nation towards the rural areas" (para. 1.6) , it 
is also stated that "The emphasis given to rural development 

will not, however, be allowed to obscure the fact that sub- 
stantial resources will also have to be spent on developing 
the towns" (para. 1.52). The expansion of this idea indi- 
cates that the government is beginning to appreciate some of 
the urban growth needs which must be met if the economy as a 
whole is not to be handicapped. Emphasis is given to decen- 
tralization of population growth outside Nairobi and Mombasa, 
the positive promotion of growth centers around the country, 
and orderly expansion of necessary social infrastructure at 



a rate rapid enough to keep pace with the rise in popula- 
tion (para 1.54). It is nevertheless conceded that Nairobi 
and Mombasa must continue to expand (para. 3.47). The Plan 
section dealing with physical planning becomes more specific 
and demonstrates a growing awareness of the complex pro- 
cesses which make up the urbanization phenomenon. Physical 
planning is described in three phases: an inventory of 
existing physical facilities, constraints, and potentials; 
"an analysis and projection of such dynamic factors as popu- 
lation growth and migration, economic development, technical 
and cultural change and the rate of urbanization"- and the 
preparation of a "strategic plan" reflecting all proposed 
government and private ^ctor physical projects. The last 
phase is intended to cover the entire range of activity, 
from major cities and towns selected for intensive growth, 
to a network of smaller centers designated as development 
points and administrative/service/social foci, to the devel- 
opment of transport, communication and energy grids, to the 
areas programmed for agricultural and other resource develop- 
ment. 

Growth Centers 

Despite this trend toward more comprehensive treatment 
of physical factors, the Plan admits to certain limitations 
when it states that "the physical planning process in Kenya 
has not yet developed to the point at which statements of 
policy can be made covering all aspects of physical develop- 
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ment. ..• (although) a satisfactory basis (now exists) for many 
important decisions" (para. 3.32) • Still, urbanization tends 
to be viewed as a simple process of urban growth, rather than 
the combination of deep evolutionary changes in social values, 
motivations, technologies and economic systems which, in fact, 
constitute its essence. It is accepted that growth will con- 
tinue in both urban and rural settings to mutual advantage, 
and therefore that "urbanization. .wherever it results from 
expansion of economic opportunities, is welcomed by the Gov- 
ernment as a sign of, and a contribution to, the economic 
development of the nation". However, excessive growth in 
Nairobi and Mombasa must be avoided and urban decentralization 
must be promoted (para. 3.45). The Plan then proceeds to set 
guidelines for promotion of several selected growth centers 
and for classifying all urban points in categories of major, 
medium and minor importance, at least for the near future. 
Finally, it is stated that given this provisional pattern for 
urban growth, the Town Planning Department will prepare a long- 
term work program for producing detailed physical development 
plans for each growth center, described in the conventional 
terms of designating land uses and transportation networks. In 
summary, these Plan statements point to an awakening sense of 
the deeper dilemmas of the urbanization process, but put for- 
ward a program still limited almost entirely to traditional 
physical planning for urban and regional areas, despite an 
opening policy declaration that the physical planning process 
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will be carried forward in conjunction with the Ministry of 
Economic Planning and Development (now Ministry of Finance 
and Planning) and the operating ministries themselves. 

Dispersal of Industry 

In the industrialization section of the Plan it is an- 
nounced that the Government will promote a "wider geographi- 
cal dispersion of the benefits of industrialization" to 
urban areas other than Nairobi and Mombasa, and to rural 
areas as well. New policies and implementing legislation 
are now being considered in such areas as industrial-loca- 
tion, incentives for industrial decentralization, and the 
promotion of more industrial estates. 

Differential Service Needs 

The section on housing, health and water indicates 
that the requirements of rural, semi -urban and urban popu- 
lations, as well as the differential needs across the 
income scale in urban centers, ar^-^ beginning to be realisti- 
cally considered. Thus the programs put forward are not 
mere straight-line projections of earlier ones, but the be- 
ginning of a more comprehensive examination of people's 
needs under varying degrees of concentrated settlement. 
This is a first step toward broadening the concept of ur- 
banization to a range of urban situations, from the metro- 
polis through smaller concentrations to areas where there 
are no substantial clusterings at all. 
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Urban Infrastructure 

In recent months there has been increasing concern 
over the problem of planning and implementing urban infra- 
structure on a coordinated basis, whether for individual pro- 
jects such as housing estates, hospitals and other government 
facilities, or for meeting the needs created by surging 
growth of population in existing urban centers. Most of the 
trouble arises from the inability of local authorities to 
plan and prepare the projects required, obtained the neces- 
sary financing, implement construction and operate and main- 
tain the completed installation.* Additional problems arises 
at central government level, primarily because of inadequate 
communication with the field, among service ministries, and 
between these ministries and Treasury. The Ministries of 
Housing, Works and Agriculture (Water Development Division) 
have sent out circulars, the Town Planning Department and 
Ministry of Finance and Planning have jointly studied the 
situation, and an interministerial meeting has been called 
to develop a concerted attack on this problem. Ad hoc 
coordinating committees are already at work for a few new ur- 
ban developments to improve the joint plannins/ and action 

* For example it is estimated that 45 small centers will 
grow to more than 10,000 population by the year 2000 and 
will need a comprehensive urban infrastructure, although 
most lack effective, autonomous local government. Even the 
larger centers are critically short of administrative and 
technical staff, and it is unlikely that such people will be 
available in sufficient numbers for many years. 
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required for urban infrastructure of all types. It is like- 
ly that a permanent coordinating group will be formed at 
central government level to perform the same function where- 
ever needed. Action is also underway to establish— with exter- 
nal assistance— at provincial levels, available to local author- 
ities for the planning and designing of required infrastruc- 
ture. It is also likely that interministerial meetings will 
continue, under the chairmanship of the Ministry of Finance 
and Planning, to expose ministry representatives to a deep- 
er appreciation of the relations between urbanization and 
national/regional/local development, so that more fundamental 
policies on urbanization can be proposed and adopted. 

Pollution Control 

The question of threats to environmental quality was 
first raised in 1970 by the Ministry of Natural Resources 
which called an informal exploratory meeting. At that time 
the Ministry of Finance and Planning was the only other gov- 
ernment representative. Since then, stimulated by the U.N. 
proposal for a Conference on the Human Environment (June 
1972), the government has issued a National Report on the 
Human Environment (June 1971) prepared through the coopera- 
tion of ten ministries, the University of Nairobi, and 
UNESCO. The Working Committee set up to coordinate this ef- 
fort, under the leadership of the I'linistry of National Re- 
sources, is continuing to function as an embryonic agency 
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for environmental protection, and a plan to create a more 
formal structure for this purpose is currently being studied. 
The environmental hazards created by human settlements are a 
major aspect of the government's increasing concern with en- 
vironmental protection in general, and it now appears that 
policies and programs to cope vith the wide range of problems 
in this field will be evolved over the next few years. 

The observations on the preceding pages seem to point 
to two conclusions: First, that the physical problems of ur- 
banization are being attacked on an increasingly comprehen- 
sive basis, taking account of broader economic/social ele- 
ments. Second, that a base of concern and preliminary 
knowledge is being formed among a small but strategic group 
in the government. These developments should eventually 
bring about that fuller appreciation of the nature of the 
urbanization process which makes possible significant ad- 
vances in national and local programs. These should be 
aimed at achieving the optimum relation between urbanization 
and development on all fronts— social, economic and physi- . 
cal. 

THE SCALE AND PACE OF URBANIZATION— PAST AND FUTURE 

The 1969 Population Census yielded a national count of 
10,942,705 up 26.7 per cent over the 1962 figure of 
8,636,263. The average yearly increase during this period 
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was 3.4 per cent, a rate which would double the total popu- 
lation every twenty-one years. 

The number of people in towns with two thousand or 
more inhabitants was 1,079,908 in 1969, up 65 per cent over 
the 1962 figure of 660,000. Thus residents of urban areas 
represented not quite 10 per cent of the population but in- 
cluded almost 14 per cent of the national labor force, 88 
per cent of the non-African population, and a large propor- 
tion of the country's trained and educated manpower. The 
average growth of the urban population was 7.3 per cent a 
year, a rate which would double the number of urban resi- 
dents every ten years. It is estimated that slightly over 
half the urban growth was due to rural/urban migration, the 
rest to natural increase.* 

Detailed figures are available only for the ten larg- 
est urban centers, and are summarized in Appendix Table I. 
Several interesting conclusions emerge: 



* 

It should be noted that the large number of unaccompanied 
males migrating to urban areas in search of work ha^ by 1969, 
produced a sex ratio of 138 males to every 100 females. As 
many of these males improve their economic situation it can 
be expected that a high proportion will bring their rural 
families to join them, accelerating urban growth still 
further. 
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(i) These ten centers grew at 6.9 per cent a year, 
from 6.67 per cent of the national population in 
1962 to 8.48 per cent in 1969; 

(ii) Almost all the accelerated growth occurred in 
the two largest cities: Nairobi had a 53 per 
cent increase in its share of the national 
total; Mombasa a 7 per cent increase. 

The share of each of the other eight centers 
hardly changed. 

(iii) Although all bat one center showed population 
increases, Nairobi's share of the group total 
rose from 46.5 to 55.6 per cent, while that of 
every other center, but one, declined. 

Turning to non-agricultural wage employment, the total 
climbed from 378,600 in 1964 to 418,500 in 1968. Urban cen- 
ters employing over orte hundred people in such jobs accounted 
for 226,000 (59.8 per cent) and 295,800 (70.6 per cent), re- 
spectively, of the totals for the two survey years. The num- 
ber of urban centers increased from 19 to 34. The distribution 
was as follows: 
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Centers 


1964 


1968 


120 - 160 (Nairobi) 


1 


1 


50 - 60 (Mombasa) 


1 


1 




2 


2 


5 and under 10 


1 


3 


1 and under 5 


10 


12 


Under 1 


4 


15 


TOTALS 


19 


34 



(i) 



Tables II and III prf-sent available data on wage em- 
ployment and earnings for the same centers (with one substi- 
tution as in Table I. The principal conclusions to be drawn 
are: 

Wage employment for the group of ten urban cen- 
ters rose from 2.21 per cent to 2.65 per cent of 
the national population, and from 56.9 per cent 
to 64.6 per cent of national non-agricultural 
employment. 

However, wage eraployment for the group went up 
more slowly per year (5.9 per cent) than did 
population (6.9 per cent); 
(iii) Nairobi and Mombasa each experienced a reduc- 
tion in share of the group's wage employment. 



(ii) 



whereas six of the smaller centers gained larger 
shares. However, Nairobi was the only center to 
show a significant increase in share of wage earn- 
ings (from 63.8 per cent to 67.8 per cent of the 
group total) ; most others showed a declining share 
(especially Mombasa) and the rest only small in- 
creases ; 

(iv) The group's share of national earnings rose hardly 
at all (from 75.5 per cent to 75.7 per cent), but 
Nairobi gained in this respect as compared to most 
of the others; 

(v) The proportion of urban population in wage employ- 
ment fell markedly for Nairobi (and Nanyuki) but 
rose sharply for six centers and moderately for 
Mombasa. 

Table IV presents a summary comparison of changes in popu- 
lation and wage employment for Nairobi and Mombasa as against 
the eight other centers, which are so much smaller as to be 
of a different order of magnitude. Several points stand out: 

(i) The two large cities increased their share of 
the group population from 77.5 per cent to 82.5 
per cent, and their share of the national popu- 
lation from 5.17 per cent to 7.01 per cent; 

(ii) However, both failed to increase wage employment 
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as rapidly as the others, theii combined share 
falling from 81.9 per cent to 77.0 per cent of the 
group total; 

(iii) Wage employment as a proportion of population in 
Nairobi and Mombasa combined, fell from 35.1 per 
cent to 31.1 per cent, although this was made up 
of a sharp fall for Nairobi and a small increase 
for Mombasa. The eight other urban centers com- 
bined rose rapidly from 26.6 per cent to 42.2 
per cent, while the proportion for all ten re- 
mained unchanged at 33.2 per cent. 

The pattern which emerges from these shifts in popu- 
lation and wage employment during 1962—1969 seems to be as 
follows: 

1. Urban population grew more than twice as fast as 
total population; 

2. Of the 346,384 increase in the ten largest centers, 
90 per cent occurred in Nairobi and Mombasa, 

with 70 per cent in Nairobi alone; 

3. Nairobi and Mombasa increased their share of to- 
tal population of the ten centers and of the 
national total as well; 

4. Wage employment as a proportion of the national 
total rose for the group of ten centers, but fell 
for Nairobi and Mombasa in comparison with the 
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other eight 

5. Although Nairobi's wage employment fell relative 

to the group, its proportion of wage earnings rose; 

6. The proportion of urban population in wage employ- 
ment fell sharply for Nairobi, but rose moderately 
for Mombasa and markedly for the other eight cen- 
ters combined. 



Translating this pattern into general observations, 
population growth is sharply up in urban areas but concen- 
trated mostly in the two largest cities. On the other hand, 
while wage employment continues to rise in the urban centers, 
it is lagging behind population growth in the two largest 
cities. Without knowing the precise size of the labor 
force in urban areas it is not possible to say how increases 
in wage employment compare with increases in the labor 
force. However, it is significant that Nairobi's percentage 
of population in wage employment has fallen from 41.8 per 
cent to 33.3 per cent; population increased by 242,492, 
adding perhaps 70,000 to the labor force, while estimated 
wage employment went up only 47,200. This accords with di- 
rect impressions of substantially higher levels of unemploy- 
ment and underemployment. In the case of Mombasa, wage 
employment rose slightly as a proportion of population, with 
the increase in jobs (18,100) amo.mting to barely one third 
of the increase in population (67,498) —this could indicate 
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no worsening of the unemployment picture. Finally, while 
the eight smaller centers are growing more slowly, their sit- 
uation in respect of wage employment is noticeably favorable: 
while population only went up by 31,394 wage employment rose 
by 31,700 - about three times the increase in the labor 
force. It may be concluded that Nairobi is experiencing the 
brunt of rural/urban migration and is unable to create em- 
ployment rapidly enough. This is also apparent from the 
population growth rates in Table I which, for most centers, 
are in the range of 0-40 per cent higher than the national 
average, compared to Nairobi's 180 per cent differential. 

The broad conclusion emerges that urbanization in 
Kenya is creating the most severe problems in Nairobi and 
Mombasa, in terms of very large requirements for all kinds 
of infrastructure, while Nairobi is also faced with rapidly 
increasing unemployment. 

In a recent projection of urban growth carried out by 
the Town Planning Department, it is calculated that by the 
year 2000 there will be 7.76 million people living in urban 
centers of over two thousand, out of a total population of 
24 million. This would represent nearly an eightfold in- 
crease in the urban population in thirty years, yielding an 
urban population of 32.3 per cent, in contrast with the low 
1969 figure of 10 per cent. There would be nine centers 
with over 100,000 (compared with two at present), about 45 
with between 10-100,000 (compared with only nine in 1969), 
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and some 47 between 4.5-10,000. Nairobi would reach 3.2 rail- 
lion people and Mombasa 1.7 million. 

As everywhere, the surging growth of urban centers in 
Kenya is the result of advantages perceived by various 
groups: manufacturers, businessmen, traders, providers of 
services, consumers, migrants, and the public sector. These 
advantages are not merely economic, though that is undoub- 
tedly the primary force; there are also social and politi- 
cal. The economic advantages, and frequently the socio-pol- 
itical ones as well, have beneficial repercussions on the 
entire system, extending beyond the urban centers. Unfort- 
unately, these motivations and benefits are not generally 
understood even though, as pointed out in the preceding sec- 
tion, the government concedes that urbanization will inex- 
orably continue and should to some extent be supported to 
further the nation's economic welfare. There is still a 
strongly-felt rivalry between the urban and rural worlds, 
and it seems generally taken for granted that if urbaniza- 
tion exceeds some (unstipulated) rate of growth, this will 
be at the cost of some rural growth. It is therefore held 
that government must intervene to slow down urbanization 



*"A study of the Possible Distribution of Urban Growth in 
Kenya as I ~ork for Physical ^1---^" ' r^i/.^f""^"^ 
Department (September, 1969 and as revised June, 1971). 
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here, speed it there, initiate it still elsewhere, on the ba- 
sis of an analysis (not yet developed) which will indicate 
where and when this should be done. The only certain thing 
about such a policy is that it will hinder general economic 
progress, since the government can never know as well as the 
thousands of individual decision-makers where there is a net 
economic gain in transferring to, or starting up in, an ur- 
ban setting. Nevertheless, government does have a limited 
role in guarding social objectives against damage from ur- . 
banization processes, since the private sector omits social 
costs from its calculations. 

Apart from the possible modifications to the urbaniza- 
tion process in Kenya which might come from direct govern- 
ment action, what other major influences can be identified, 
at least for the medium term, as likely to occur from sig- 
nificant programs affecting key variables in that process? 

Agricultural development is a fundamental and perma.- 
nent objective, pursued through a multitude of programs 
aimed at increasing output, reducing costs, and improving 
transport and marketing. Over-all policy is to raise in- 
come per capita and to maximize crop and livestock produc- 
tion on all economically arable land, which in turn is 
expected to maximize employment under prevailing techno- 
logies. However, increasing employment per unit of land is 
not among the objectives and there is no special attention 
being given to labor-intensive techniques. 
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In factf there is a remorseless trend toward more capi- 
tal-intensive production methods • The predictable outcome is 
that increasing outputs will be produced with constantly de- 
cling inputs of labor, causing many thousands of persons to 
become redundant in basic agricultural employment each year. 
This will be true even if there is a net gain in total rural 
employment* There will be inevitable migration to the urban 

areas, under the joint pressures of rural push and urban 
pull,* There are now over ten million people in rural 
areas, increasing at 3*4 per cent per year. Assuming this 
rate did not change, and there were no migration, the rural 
population would rise to 26 million by the year 2000, an in- 
crease of 16 million. However, at the current pace of rural 
/urban migration some 3.5 million would leave the rural sec- 
tor, initially at the rate of about 80,000 a year, increa- 
sing to more than 140,000 a year in the final phase. The 



it 

Unless there are massive changes brought about by delibe- 
rate government action, the pressure of excessive rural 
population growth on all the land suitable for agriculture 
will create unbearable economic conditions in the rural sec- 
tor. For example, the Town Planning Department has recently 
estimated that Western Kenya can support a farming popula- 
tion of no more than 3 million at an income level of 100 
Kenyan pounds a year, under favorable farming conditions. In 
1969 the population of this area had already reached 3.4 
million - a clear case of rural push. 
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3.5 million, added to the natural increase of 2.5 million in 
the urban areas, would swell the present one million urban 
population figure to over seven million by tho year 2000 
(while holding the rural population to 22.5 million, repre- 
senting a net annual increase of about 2.8 per cent for the 
rural areas) . Such rural/urban migration is an inevitable 
feature of the national development process - and there are 
no practicable measures that can stem it appreciably. This 
pattern of migration must be accepted, and urbanization pol- 
icies must provide for satisfactory solutions to the many 
dilemmas it creates. 

It is stated in the 1970/74 DevPlan that "rural deve- 
lopment has comprised a key element in Government action 
(since Independence) but will in this Plan represent "the ba- 
sic development strategy" (para. 6.1). By "rural develop- 
ment", the Plan means intensive concentration on all 
governmental activities in the rural areas. The goals are 
to improve coordination and effectiveness, to provide addi- 
tional inputs, to identify local needs and to organize 
collective action (primarily through improved communication, 
education and the work of development committees, operating 
at all levels) . This program treats agriculture as just one 
of many sectors and programs — the simultaneous development 
of such things as roads, water supplies, housing, training 
centers, rural small-scale industries, and new coirimunities 
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is regarded as equally vital. The broad objective is to 
bring about a general rise in the quality of rural life, 
economically and socially, and thus to improve conditions 
for the 90 per cent of the population that lives in rural 
areas. For 1970/71 the program was launched in six pilot 
areas; in 1971/72 it is being extended to another eight; 
and from then on the plan is to apply it throughout the 
country as rapidly as possible. To the extent that it suc- 
ceeds in visibly improving the conditions of rural life this 
program may have a mild restraining effect on rural/urban 
migration. It is unlikely to do more, since a primary mo- 
tivation for that migration is the differential between ur- 
ban and rural wages, which will not appreciably affected by 
rural development programs. Another strong motivation for 
migration is lack of either land or employment^ and given 
the population trend and limited opportunities for adding 
to agricultural land, these push elements will continue to 
have significant influence. 

What will be the likely effect of programs for popula- 
tion control on the urbanization process? Again, as in the 
rural development program, the effect can hardly be more 
than quite moderate. This is true under any conditions for 
the short term and is also true for the long term unless the 
government achieves a dramatic acceleration of population 
control* This may be possible but would require an enor- 
mous step-up in family planning programs, including such 



necessary components as additional facilities^ very large 
build-up of staffs national motivation and education cam- 
paigns^ intensive administration^ and massive financing^ 
with external help. While Kenya was the first country south 
of the Sahara to adopt a family planning program, this is 
far from being a comprehensive approach to population con- 
trol. It is offered on an entirely voluntary basis as part 
of the maternal and child health program in the Ministrj' of 
Health, without an associated public education campaign. 
Statistics on the impact of the family planning program are 
sketchy, since it is not yet known how many repeat visitors 
to the clinics are practitioners of birth control* Even so, 
the level of program activity would have to reach eight 
times the present one and keep growing rapidly to reduce the 
net annual population growth from 3.4 per cent to 2.9 per 
cent in ten years. And this assumes no further decline in 
mortality rates, which would, of course, drop below present 
levels. It is hardly likely, therefore, that urbanization 
pressures will lessen significantly as a consequence of slo- 
wer population growth. The effect on average family size 
will probably also be modest, siace it is believed the ma- 
jority of acceptors are women who have already had six or 
seven children and now want to stop, having become convinced 
that the children will reach maturity due to better health 
care and nutrition. The desire for a smaller family will 
take even longer to become part of the cultural values, as 
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the possibility of achieving higher individual standards of 
shelter, food and education is gradually understood. 

Decentralization and regional planning have already 
been referred to as part of government policy to assist with 
development, both in terms of more rapid economic growth and 
more equitable geographical distribution of incomes. But 
what are the prospects for these aims being realized, and 
what would be their likely impact on the urbanization pro- 
cess? First, decentralization is frequently urged in deve- 
loping countries because the primate cities are thought to 
be absorbing a disproportionate share of national income and 
public sector expenditure, and because they are considered 
to act as magnets which distort "normal" population move- 
ments. There is no empirical basis supporting these 
arguments. The available evidence in fact points the other 
way, suggesting that the economic efficiency of cities con- 
tinues to increase with size, and that diversion of re- 
sources to promote regional equalization actually reduces 
economic growth for the nation below what it would be if re- 
sources were allowed to go where marginal returns were 
highest. In economic terms this is not a surprising conclu- 
sion, but it does go against the grain of many national 
developers who feel that growth should somehow be equalized 
throughout the system. Yet possibilities do exist for de- 
centralization which will be competitive with additional in- 
puts in the major centers — in for example, the formation of 
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of a new urban complex through the concurrent development of a 
nxamber of projects — industrial, service, governmental — which in 
teract to produce significant external economies and develop a 
self -generating momentum. As with a nucleax bomb, the process 
rec(uires a critical mass and a critical velocity to trigger 
the self-sustaining explosive chain • 

But the conditions for this are rigorous: as one 
analyst has put it, '•there must be a sufficient variety of 
activities that unexpected relations and complementarities 
can be discovered and efficient specialization is possible; 
the pool of skills must be sufficiently large and varied to 
permit change and adaptability; life for the upper classes 
must be sufficiently varied and interesting to keep the best 
men from fleeing provincial dullness; local markets must 
become large enough to attract their own suppliers; the de- 
mand for some services must become large enough to justify 
some major forms of infrastructure such as large airports or 
specialized financial services"** The same author claims 
that the critical masses or thresholds for these variables 
are simply not known, especially for the subtler forms of 
human interaction. Tf..s means that the potential benefits 
of external economies for a group of projects intended to 
promote urbanization in a new area can only be guessed at. 



* 

William Alonso. "Urban and Regional Imbalances in Econo- 
mic Development". Economic Dev eT .cpment and Cultural Ch ange 
(October, 1968). 
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with extremely costly results to the nation if the guess is 
wrong. One may ask, for example, whether the economic and 
social returns from the promotion of Brasilia will ever jus- 
tify the enormous direct public and induced private invest- 
ments there, at the time they were initiated, in comparison 
with the returns which equivalent alternative investments 
would have yielded, say, in agricultural development. On 
the other hand, a nation determined to scatter the urbaniaa- 
tion process may fortuitously set off the right chain of 
events by promoting and even subsidising particular packages 
of projects in selected locations, but it is not likely that 
this will happen often. The general picture in developing 
countries is th'».t of urban concentration in the early sta- 
ages, with geographical equalization getting started only as 
the economy matures. During the early stages regional dis- 
parities increase as primate cities grow faster than other 
urban centers. Later, as regional activity begins to pick 
up, the primate cities continue to grew, but secondary cen- 
ters grow faster.* several studies concur, in fact, that 
urban concentration is a necessary condition for economic 
development in the early stages, and a comparison of deve- 
loping countriles reveals that those with most rapidly grow- 
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ing largest city achieved the most rapid increases in per 
capita GDP% 

One is left with the impression that decentralization 
policies and programs can only be justified crx political 
grounds^ or by a widespread, intensive desire for economic 
growth to be more equitably distributed. Such motivations 
may be sufficiently strong to discount the probable national 
economic losses, even if their existence and size were gene- 
rally known* The planning function is helpless here, 
since there is presently no way of measuring how much 
growth in national product would need to be sacrificed for a 
particular gain in the equity structure. Another tantali- 
zing unknown is whether growth performance might actually be 
higher in the long run if structural changes aimed at con- 
tinous improvements in equity wore vigorously pushed. At 
present, nevertheless , the burden of proof would seem to 
rest with those who favor urban disperal — the evidence thus 
far suggests that urban concentration yields the highest 
rates of national growth, even though (or perhaps because) 
regional differences become greater during the first phase 
of this process. 

If the preceding comments are an accurate estimate of 
the relation between urban concentration and economic deve- 
lopment, Kenya's heavy stress on decentralization is coming 
too soon. The medium and smaller centers will experience 
some build-up of Industry, for the most part related to 
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agricultural processing and the growth of surrounding con- 
sumer markets f and will also have the service and government 
activities appropriate to their functional pattern and rate 
of development. Yet under Kenyan conditions ^ with a long 
head-start by Nairobi and Kombasa^ coupled with quite good 
transport systems^ it will only be the extraordinarily pro- 
fitable manufacturing enterprises which can gai. by locating 
in a secondary center. It is more likely that most of the 
population concentration outside these primary cities will 
occur in a large number of small trading-commercial-govern- 
ment service centers ranging to a maximum of about 10/000 
population. In other words ^ the coalescene of rural popu- 
lations into simple types of communities will be much more 
prevalent than the development of such communities and small 
towns into medium-size cities having a full range of urban 
functions. ThuSf the decentralization objective may be a 
will-o-the-wispf despire serious government intent to achieve 
it. If that is so, the actual build-up of infrastructure 
in the designated "growth centers" may prove to be much less 
productive than expected^ and certainly less productive than 
the allocation of equivalent resources to other development 
programs. 

The impact of regional plan.Alng y on the other handf is 
more safely predictable as a constructive element in urbani- 
zation/ as well as in promoting -^nomic/social development 
in general. Assuredly^ an expansion of the joint physical/ 
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economic planning process now operating in some provinces 
will clarify growth potentials in each province^ and improve 
both private and public decisions on project locations and 
timing. Further^ the emergence of integrated development 
plans for each province will promote more rapid progress 
in the various sector programs , leading to earlier improve- 
ments in the general welfare and an acceleration of small 
urban developments. Finally, it is conceivable that the i i- 
tensive work along such lines would reveal sore situations 
in which a potential growth center would have a good chance 
of being pushed "over the threshold" by a concerted public/ 
private program, so that perhaps some part of the decentra- 
lization effort might be undertaken with less risk than 
would be involved if the detailed information were not 
available. 

In contrast, the increased scope being given to inte- 
grated economic/physical planning in central government, 
which will gradually be incorporated in regional and local 
planning, is unlikely to favor a deliberate decentralization 
program in the foreseeable future, if the analysis and as- 
sumptions employed follow the general lines set forth in 
this paper. The intensive urban growth study now in pro- 
gress for Nairobi will also strengthen the trend toward con- 
centration in the primate city because it will presumably 
justify the financing of larger capital and operating pro- 
grams for Nairobi and will make possible the preparation of 
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plans for the city on a continuing basis. Nairobi has the 
additional advantage which comes to a city with its resources 
and progressive administration, in that it has already achieved 
a fair degree of competent staffing by Kenyan officers 
and technicians who are participants in the planning effort. 
They may be expected to have a future influence on public 
decisions, which will not be the case in those communities 
and regions where planning is, for the present, wholly a 
product of foreign technical assistance. 

ALTERNATIVES FOR KENYA 

Broadly, two general policy lines present themselves. The 
first is to continue in the direction laid down in the 1970/ 
74 DevPlan: "strenuous efforts to reduce the urbanization 
problem by holding more people on the land. ... intensively 
promoting a few growth centers to avoid the primary cities 
getting too " ahead. .. .reducing regional income and ser- 
vice inequities. .. .restricting growth in the primary cities." 
The gist of the discussion in the preceding pages is that 
such an approach is premature for Kenya — it belongs to a la- 
ter phase of the country's economic development. 

The second policy line would be to allow urbanization 
to proceed where most private and many public interests 
would see the greatest benefits for their particular activi- 
ties i.e., in the already existing larger centers. This 
would have to be more than a permissive policy, however, 
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since infrastructure installation and operation would have to 
be kept up to certain minimum standards so as not to restrict 
urban growth nor allow undesirable conditions to accumulate. 
This would require central government support/ both financial 
and technical/administrative/ on a guaranteed/ continuous 
schedule r because even the primary centers are not able to 
provide all the inputs unaided. In this connection , it can 
well be argued that central financial support is to a large 
degree justified by the national character of the existing 
major cities since their more efficient f\inctioning and ac- 
celerated performance distribute economic/social benefits 
throughout the system. 

Whichever policy line may be followed (and it is like- 
ly to be the first , because the known political advantages 
will outweigh the unknown economic losses) there should be 
intensive and continuing research on the key aspects of ur- 
banization/ as a guide to improved policies and programs. 
Such research should explore the less obvious but nonethe- 
less vital impacts of urbanization on social values and be- 
havior. There is also urgent need for more coordinated and 
definitive action to support urbanization ^ especially to see 
that planning stays far enough ahead^ that projects are pro- 
perly prepared/ that financing is available ^ and that im- 
plementation is timed and coordinated to best advantage. 
Theoretically this could be done through the Ministry of Lo- 
cal Government/ but given the traditions of that agency / 
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heavily influenced by its colonial traditions, and its his- 
tory of inadequate performance, it would be highly prefer- 
able to consider the formation of a new Ministry of Urban 
Development to tackle the task. Such a ministry would work 
in close liaison with the other ministries concerned: Lands, 
Agriculture (Water Development Division) , Housing, Works, 
Power and Communications, Commerce and Industry, Wildlife 
and Tourism, Health, Education, Local Government, and Fi- 
nance and Economic Planning. 

SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS WITH RELEVANCE FOR KENYA 

Direct observation of development planning in Colombia, Bra- 
zil, Mexico, Spain and Kenya, and a study of plans for many 
other countries leads the writer to conclude that urbaniza- 
tion is not yet understood as a comprehensive process and 
therefore most plans lack specific policies and program*^ for 
it. (Unfortunately, the same statement can be made about 
all but a handful of the developed countries) . When urbani- 
zation is mentioned it is almost invariably categorized as 
an undesirable development which must be checked in the in- 
terest of national, and especially rural, growth. The many 
functional elements which enter into urban growth (water, 
buildings, housing, power, industry etc.) are considered in 
programs of the particular ministries concerned, not as an 
integrated development package for individual centers. 

A compelling reason for giving much more attention to 
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urbanization in developing countries was put forward in The 
Economist of December 27, 1969, featuring a preview of the 
1970s. Forecasting tremendous increases in rural/urban mi- 
gration in all developing countries, the article raised the 
specter of "real, red, raw urban revolution" if employment is 
not kept in some acceptable relation to the soaring urban la- 
bor forces. 

The same point was made more fully by Barbara Ward in 
The Economist of December 6, where she concluded that the 
dismal condition and outlook prevailing for urban centers in 
developing countries was not going to be automatically cor- 
rected: "So long as the cities are regarded as a by-product 
of the total action of economic and social forces in a soci- 
ety and so long as these forces are essentially out of bal- 
ance — too many people, too few jobs, too little capital, too 
much unskilled labour, stagnant farming, high cost industiry* 
small markets, big technologies--the cities are bound to be- 
come the areas where all the contradictions meet, clash and 
finally explode". 

As more attention is given to improved development of 
urban centers it is also clear that this should be in the 
form of comprehensive economic/social/physical planning which 
embraces the metropolitan region — not in the limited 
land use/transport program type of planning that has thus far 
been so unsuccessfully undertaken in most cities of the de- 
veloped nations and many in the underdeveloped. National 
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urban development strategy should, as stated in the World 
Bank's Annual Report for 1970, "aim at optimizing output and 
employment in a given area ana providing basic urban works 
and services at lowest cost". To put it more broadly, a bal- 
anced strategy is needed for urban development so that the 
growth of urban areas can be kept in close harmony with national 
development policies. 

Land and housing present special problems in urbaniza- 
tion. More often than not the land required for efficient 
urban development is not accurately estimated in advance of 
need, so land assembly and acquisition become complex and 
very expensive processes. And housing, which could make- 
enormous contributions to urban progress, instead typically 
takes the form of public programs that are far too small and 
show an absence of creative solutions for the low-income 
groups. For some peculiar reason housing is thought of as 
"unproductive," a view which ignores the impressive direct 
and indirect effects of housing investment on industrial 
growth and employment, as well as the positive impact on 
health and productivity (now confirmed by studies) of occu- 
pants formerly living in substandard shelters. The costs of 
not providing adequate housing, even if it be the stop-gap 
solution of the site-and-service scheme, are not considered. 
Yet they must be very substantial indeed, if regarded in 
terms of the additional health and public safety measures 
needed, and the value of output foregone through non-invest- 
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luent in housing and lowered worker productivity. 

It seems that attention is directed more to 
the difficulties rather than the potentitals of urbcuiiza- 
tion. Progress might come more radily if the challenge 
of rapid urban growth were seen as a series of great 
opportunities disguised as insoluble problems. 
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SUMi^ARY 

Rural development programs in Africa will not by themselves 
stop the flow of migrants to urban areas. Nevertheless, for 
a variety of reasons they are a crucial part of any urban 
growth strategy and may, in the long run, lead to a sounder 
and more balanced urban structure. Recent evidence suggests 
that even in the short run, rural development prograras re- 
present an efficient way to create employment and build a 
base of purchasing power on which future growth of the mod- 
ern sector depends. 

AN OUNCE OF THEORY 

What determines the rate of rural-urban migration? The ex- 
isting state of knowledge of rural-urban links is at best 
imperfect and most views are based on isolated case studies, 
/ general impressions, and common sense. Consequently, any 

opinion must be a qualified one until further research gives 
empirical backinc, to existing theories. Michael Todaro has 
given a recent summary of available knowledge and theory on 
the economic motivations for migration.^ He and other wri- 
ters such as Walter Elkan postulate that the decision of an 
individual to migrate from a rural to an urban area is based 
largely on two factors: the gap between urban and rural 
real incomes, and the probability of finding a job. Thus, 
although an urban job may pay several times as much as rural 
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employment^ migration may be small if job opportunities are 
few. On the other hand^ if the age differential is great 
enough^ it may be in the self-interest of the individual to 
seek employment even when the probability of finding it is 
low. How long one is able to remain in the city seeking work 
will depend on savings as well as contacts and relatives who 
are able to maintain the job seeker over a period of mor^-hs. 
At any one time there is likely to be a floating population 
of job seekers who try their chances for varying periods , 
then return f if unsuccessful ^ to the rural areas. Under 
these circumstances f migration is likely to be highly selec* 
tive^ since education and family or tribal connections will 
determine in large measure the probability of finding a job. 
Migration may also be seasonal^ with indivixiuals coming into 
the city in, the slack season to look for jobs or to engage 
in casual employment and returning home in the peak agricul- 
tural seasons to help with planting and harvesting. 

The implication of this interaction cf forces on mi- 
gration is that a completely urban solution to the urban 
unemployment problem is unlikely to succeed,. In fact^ at- 
tempts to increase urban employment may also lead to in- 
creases in urban unemployment since f by raising the number 
of jobs available^ a larger number of migrants are attracted 
into the city. The system operates something like a lottery: 
the rate of rural-urban migration (or the number of ^ottors) 
can be i'hcreased either by raising the urban wage level 
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(increasing the value of the lottery prize) or by raising the 
rate of creation of new jobs (increasing the number of win- 
ning tickets) . Given this situation, a strong income policy, 
holding incomes in the urban sector constant, may be as im- 
portant to migration per se as an increase in rural incomes, 
even though the latter affects a far larger number of pe- 
ople.. On the other hand., an increase in urban wages — as 
Todaro points out — tends to create unemployment in two ways: 
first, by encouraging c^mrrloyers to conserve on labor, and 
second, by attracting more job seekers through an increase 
in the urban-rural wage differential. A combination of an 
incomes policy and rural development, together with manipu- 
lation of other policies such as the pricing of agricultural 
products and inputs, is essential to reduce the gap between 
urban and rural incomes . 

Unfortunately, the income gap has grown wider over the 
years. The average earnings of African workers in the non- 
agricultural sector in Kenya rose from L97 in 1960 to L180 
in 1966 (an annual rate of 11 per cent) while estimated fam- 
ily farm income grew from L57 to L77 (a rate of only 5 per 
cent; . Unless minimum wage rates of unskilled workers in 
wage employment are at least roughly equivalent to average 
farm incomes, the incentive for continued migration will re- 
main. 

The pattern of rural-urban migration is further com- 
plicated by the special problem of school-leavers and their 
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attitudes toward wage employment and manual labor. Stated 
briefly f the numbers and expectations of school-leavers have 
far outstripped the available job opportunities ^ and the na- 
ture of fomal education has not prepared students for rural 
life. Prior to independence ^ attempts to teach agriculture 
and practical subjects in school were viewed (often correct- 
ly) as attempts to restrict African political advancement. 
Only recently f as the employment situation has steadily wor- 
sened f have parents become concerned with the teaching of 
practical skills leading to self -employment. The recent in- 
terest in village polytechnics (for primary school leavers) 
and institutes of technology (for secondary school leavers) 
reflects this shift in attitude. George Gwyer points out 

that the formal education system* s orientation toward wage 

3 

employment affects rural development m two ways: fxrstf 
through its effects on aspirations f it reduces the supply of 
labor to agriculture and secondly f by directing scare invest- 
ment funds into education ^ it reduces the amount of invest- 
ment available to create on-farm employment through the use 
of improved material inputs. At present it appears unlikely 
either that the attitudes of school-leavers will change or 
that the formal education system will be significantly re- 
vised to relate to a rural environment. The growing number 
of school-leavers reluctant to accept on-farm employment is 
likely to be a key feature of the rural-urban migration pic- 
ture for some time to come. 
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THE TURN TO RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

In spite of the attitudinal problems mentioned above, African 
countries are increasingly focusing on rural development ^.s 
a major key to dealing with urban unemployment. This inte- 
rest stems from two principal sources: a belief that the 
80 to 90 per cent of the population living in the rural 
areas deserves a greater share of national development, and 
a realization that jobs in the industrial sector are in- 
creasing more slowly than GDP, the population, or the number 
of school-leavers. The slow increase in employment is due 
to a number of factors, including increasing productivity as 
workers become more experienced, economies of scale in pro- 
duction^ shifts toward labor-saving technologies as urban 
wages rise, and difficulties in moving from import-substi- 
tution to export-oriented industries. Kenya provides an ex- 
ample: though GDP has grown at an impressive rate of almost 
7 per cent per annum since 1964, employment (at least outside 
the government service) has remained virtually stagnant. The 
Development Plan 1970-74 estimates the adult labor force will 
grow by 925,000 from 1968 to 1974, of whom an estimated 
230,000 will find non-agricultural employment. The remaining 
695,000 must be absorbed into the agricultural sector. As we 
will discuss below, the rural sector has the potential for 
absorbing this employment, providing it receives the neces- 
sary investment and is guided by appropriate policies. 

The impending employment crisis was brought home to 
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government by the sudden appearance of large number of 
school'-leavers . In March, 1966 , a remarkable little book 
entitled After School What ?, published by the National 
Christian Council of Kenya, focused attention on the school- 
leaver problem."^ in December, 1965, 148,000 students com- 
pleted primary school. Ninety-two thousand of these had no 
prospect of further education of any kind and only an esti- 
mated 3500 could find urban wage employment. Each year 
since 1965 the number of school-leavers has grown. In 1972, 
only 21,000 of 180,000 primary school-leavers will gain en- 
try to government secondary schools, and even secondary 
school-leavers will be largely unable to find wage-paying 
jobs. 

What, the Christian Council report asked, could these 
school-leavers do? The answer was not hard to find. Fur- 
ther investment in the urban sector, however important in its 
own right, will not solve the employment problem f jr the rea- 
sons mentioned above. The only prospect for the greater nxam- 
ber of school-leavers lay in the rural areas — either as 
self-employed farmers or in rural service occupations. In 
October, 1966 , the Kericho Conference on Education, Employ- 
ment, and Rural Development reached tne same general conclu- 
5 

sion. It was useless, the conference members said, to 
exhort school-leavers to go back to the land unless income- 
generating opportunities in the rural areas were enhanced. 
Investment in the rural sector was the best alternative to 
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widespread urban unemployment. Guy Hunter summarized the 
arguments for giving priority to agricultural development: 

1. Agriculture's capital -output ratio is lower 
than industry's; 

2. Investment in agriculture creates a base of 
purchasing power for local manufactured goods; 

3. Rural development affects the bulk of the popu- 
lation, a fact which is politically as well as 
economically important; 

4. In Kenya's case, the main cash crops (tea, coffee, 
cotton, pyrethrum, and horticulture) earn 
foreign exchange vital to the urban sector 
itself; 

5. Investment in the rural sector diminishes the 
differential between urban and rural incomes, 
which reduces the flow of labor to the towns; 

6. Agriculture is labor intensive in a situation 
where unskilled labor is in surplus. 

Hunter concluded: 

The argument of Hirschman (for creating imbalance 
by rapid development of a leading sector) drawn 
from the South American situation, may seem appli- 
cable to East Africa only if the leading sector is 
the agricultural one.^ 
In its conclusions, the Kericho Conference called for 
a pilot program in selected areas of the country to test new 
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approaches to rural development. This program, subsequently 
called the Special Rural Development Program, was officially 
authorized in January, 1970, and implementation of five area 
programs began in January, 1971. Even before that, however, 
rural development had become the watchword of development in 
Kenya. The Development Plan, 19 70-74 states that "the key 
strategy of this plan is to direct an increasing share of the 
total resources available to the nation towards the rural 
areas. Under the Plan, most government departments placed 
increased emphasis on the rural areas, including even a se- 
ries of demonstration rural housing projects by the Ministry 
of Housing. Unfortunately, as the following table shows, 
expenditures on agricultural services — the heart of rural 
development efforts — have declined over the past nine years 



as a 


percentage of the total 


government budget 


,8 




Central Government Expenditure, 






Recurrent 


and Development 




Financial Agriculture and Veterinary 


Total 


Year 


Pounds million 


Per cent Po 


u."«ds million 


1962 


10.52 


18.6 


56.45 


1963 


14.23 


22.0 


65.86 


1964 


12.74 


18.1 


70.54 


1965 


11.09 


15.4 


77.52 


1966 


10.49 


12.4 


84.88 


1967 


, 11.70 


12.4 


94.57 


1968 


13.54 


12.9 


104.98 


1969 


11.59 


9.5 


121.85 


1970 


11.52 


7.4 


155.85 



New investment programs in livestock, tea, sugar, and 
other commodities now being prepared may reverse this 
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trend. Some other important rural development programs 
include village polytechnics for training of school^ 
leavers, rural industrial development centers for pro- 
motion of small-scale industries, a national water 
supply program, a reorganization of the agricultural 
extension services, and a national literacy program. 



WILL RURAL DEVELOPMENT WORK? 

Will the increased emphasis onv rural development stem the 
flow of migrants to the urban areas? In view of the current 
disparities in urban and rural incomes, the answer for the 
immediate future is almost certainly ''no". In Kenya, the 
minimum wage in urban areas is 160/- a month and many workers 
earn considerably more. Rural labor, wher work is available, 
earns two to four shillings a day or an average of perhaps 
40/- a month. In addition, most urban workers also have ru- 
ral holdings from which they derive at least part of their 
food requirements. Allowing for wide variations — from thou- 
sands of people virtually outside the money economy alto- 
gether, to others earning thousands of pounds a year from 
farming — if average earnings are only one quarter or less 
of urban wages, we may be fairly sure that those who 
can secure wage- paying jobs of any kind will continue to 
take them. According to the theory advanced earlier, the 

slow growth in urban employment (plus considerable rural in- 
come growth) has probably kept the flow to the cities from 
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increasing even faster. 

Even if rural development* programs cannot stop the ru- 
ral-urban flow, they may well represent the nation's best 
employment investment. Recent analyses of the employment ef- 
fects of the "green revolution" in Asia show that the new 

high-yielding varieties of wheat and rice have appreciably 

9 

increased labor absorption in the rural arec "sse im- 

proved varieties need more labor per acre though not neces- 
sarily per unit of output. Phillipine data contrasting 
improved and local varieties showed: 

Man -days/ Man-days/ 

Hectare Ton 

Average of six studies involving 

improved rice 79.4 20.2 

Aveba^e of three studies involving 

local rice 54.0 21.2 

Moreover, the production and marketing of seeds, fertilizer, 
chemicals, machinery , . and other inputs associated with the 
new grain varieties have created extensive new employment in 
urban areas themselves, as well as in rural service centers. 
The increased production of the improved grains has also ser- 
ved to cut inflation (most notably in Indonesia) and to in- 
crease rural purchasing power for urban consumer goods. 
These favorable effects, however, will be greatest, several 
authors argue, where they are concentrated on the labor in- 
tensive "Japanese and Taiwanese models". "'"^ in those areas 
where large landowners undertake the new technologies, as in 
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parts of India and West Pakistan, labor extensive methods are 
possible and the net effect may be to push people off the 
land. An example of this phenomenon closer to Kenya is tak- 
ing place in Ethiopia, where landowners, realizing the bene- 
fits of using the new inputs, are mechanizing their 
operations and pushing tenant farmers off the land. 

A recent analysis of employment and production data 
from Kenya's farming sector reveals the considerable differ- 
ences in intensity of farming on small-and large-scale 
holdings. High density (small-scale) settlement schemes 
provided jobs for 90 men per one thousand acres as againet 
38 jobs per one thousand acres for large farms. Gross out- 
put per acre also varied inversely with farm size, ranging 
from 63 5 shillings per acre for settlement plots of less than 
ten acres to 98 shillings per acre for farms over fifty 
acres. Land was farmed more intensively on smaller holdings 
in spite of poorer access to farm services and credit by the 
small farmers and a decidely lower level of managenent 
skills. With improved availability of extension advice and 
credit, the report concludes, very high levels of output per 
acre can be achieved on small holdings. The report points 
out that small-holder crops such as tea, coffee, pyrethrum, 
maize, and dairy are considerably more labor intensive than 
large-scale mixed farming of wheat and beef. 

What is the relevance of these figures to Kenya's ur- 
ban growth? The point is that, with relatively small invest- 
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ment per unit, considerable intensification of output and 
employment is st:ill possible in smaJ 1 holder agriculture* 
Hans Ruthenbery, in his study of agricultural development in 
Kenya, estimated that investment ir. services to peasant far- 
mers on their cwi\ holdings producec4 a return ix* additional 

12 

marketed produce of 29 per cent. He contrasted this with 
an estimated return o:'. 18 per cent on irrigation schemes and 
9 per cent on low-density (large-scale) settlement schemes. 
The reason for these differences are not difficult to find. 
Small-holders do not require basic infrastructure such as 
housing, water supplies^ and on-farm roads. Moreover, they 
often have surplus rapeu^.ty (either uncleared land or under- 
utilized labor) which ci*:; be brought into production if 
short-term constrai;its of working capital can be overcome. 
Seasonal labor constraints, frequently a bottleneck to in- 
crer.sed production, can be modified through a judicious use 
of mechanization, v;eed killers, or by employinc;- additional 
casual labor. Moreover, some crops such as tea or pyreth- 
rum or dairy cattle, have relatively stable labor demands 
throughout the year. The very fact that peasant agriculture 
has often been ignored in Africa means that the introduction 
of new technologies can bring substantial returns for a small 
investment per unit, both in income and employment. 

An example may be illustrative. The recent ILO report 
on employment in Ceylon estimates that one acre of tea pro- 
vides approximately 1.25 man years of employment per annum. 
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The Kenya Tea Development Authority estimates a cost of about 
350 shillings to establish one acre of tea, not including 
opportunity costs for that land during the three years it 
takes to come into production. Taking a (generous) opport- 
unity cost of, say, 300 shillings per year per acre (a net of 
ten bags of maize under average husbandry) , the total cost of 
creating a job in tea is about 1000 shillings or L50. This 
compares with estimates of L1500 to L3000 to create a job in 
industry — 30 to 60 times as much per job. Given the politi- 
cal as well as economic and social dangers of unemployment, 
the: ^ orders of magnitude cannot be ignored. In spite of the 
complexities and difficulties of rural development, most 
specialists would agree with W. Arthur Lewis's statement that 
"expenditure on bringing new knowledge to peasant farmers is 

probably the most productive investment which can be made in 
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the poor countries." 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT AND URBAN GROWTH 

One might go further and argue that rural development is im- 
portant, not just for national development, but for the 
development of the urban sector itself. Some of the reasons 
have been set out above: agriculture earns foreign exchange 
vital to the urban sector; it provides food surpluses to 
feed the increasing urban population; increased rural in- 
comes provide a growing market for manufactured products,; 
the rural sector can provide more employment at a lower Jcost 
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per job* The farming sector in Kenya contributes 30 per 
cent of GDP^ support ^> 90 per cent of the population, pro- 
vides 50 per cent of wage employment, and accounts for 60 per 
cent of export earnings Moreover, investment in rural de- 
velopment may, in the long run, lead to more balanced urban 
growth* Because a vigorous, commercialized agricultural sec- 
tor demands a sophisticated level of services and creates 
jobs in transport, marketing, and processing, investment in 
agriculture is likely to foster the growth of smaller towns 
and rural service centers. A large and diverse rural in- 
dustry simply cannot be adequately serviced by only one or 
two primate cities. Processing industries, whether tea fac- 
tories, cotton ginneries^ plywood mills, fibrsboard factor- 
ies, or creameries, must locate close to the producer. The 
wage earners in these types of enterprises create further 
local demand for foodstuffs, retail outlets, and services. 
Examples of the range of rural wage employment opportunities 
created by an expanding agriculture include: "'"^ 

a) local processing of farm output (tanneries, qoffee 
factories, packaging operations); 

b) increased construction of permanent buildings 
(homes, farm buildings, dips, store houses, 
shops) ; 

c) rural service employment (tractor drivers, motor 
repairmen, veterinary scouts) ; 

d) retail outlets (selling both farming implements 
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and inputs, and consumer goods); 

e) transport employment (lorries, buses, town-and- 
country taxis, garages); 

f) small tc' 'n services (banks, cafes, bars, bakeries); 

g) minor works employment (road construction, water 
supplies, tree planting, bush clears ig) ; 

h) social and economic services supported by higher 
receipts from taxation and cesses (extension 
workers, produce graders, nursery school 
teachers) ; 

i) marketing employment (cattle traders, cooperative 
society secretaries) ; 

j ) Small-scale industries (furniture-makers , 
tinsmiths, cobblers, tailors) . 
These forms of employment represent the multiplier effect of 
higher farm incomes. As farm incomes rise and services and 
amenities improve, the movement from the farm to the major 
urban center may be replaced by a shorter movement from the 
farm to the local market center. The creation of small 
towns, closely tied both socially and economically to the 
rural areas, can mitigate the massive sprawl * f the primate 
city. For these reasons the growth center strategy, already 
outlined in the Kenya Development Plan, is important both 
for the provision of services to the rural areas themselves 
and to the absorption fof potential urban urban migrants. 
Decentralization of large-scale industry is something of a 
pipe-dream for small countries, but development of small 
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service centers is a realistic possibility. 

Another argument can be advanced in favor of maintain- 
ing investment in the rural sector^ and this is an equity 
argument. This can be made either on humanitarian or politi- 
cal grounds. In either case it is impossible to ignore the 
welfare of the majority in the rural areas. To allow the ru- 
ral sector to stagnate in the face of the rapid population 
growth now occurring in African countries would be fatal. 
Authors may dispute the importance of equitable income dis- 
tribution for economic growth but few would question the im- 
portance of political stability. A broad based development 
of agricultural production through \mproved small holder 
farming is essential to such stability. In the long run^ 
economic (and urban) growth is likely to be stronger if ur- 
ban-rural disparities in income are decreased. 



CONCLUSION 

The most important factor in determining rural-urban migration 
is the disparity between urban and rural incomes. For the 
immediate forseeable future, it \s unlikely that urban wages 
will be markedly reduced, and one can predict that urbaniza- 
tion will continue at a rapid rate. Nevertheless, a reduc- 
tion in the income gap, through investment in the small hol- 
der farming sector, improi^ing the terms of trade for agri-- 
culture through pricing and taxation policies, restraining 
urban wage increases, and decentralizing urban growth, is 
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tremendously important. Not only will such policies moderate 
urban growth over time, but they will also help create the 
base of purchasing power on which healthy urban growth de- 
pends. The intensification of peasant agriculture, conducted 
properly, can greatly increase the employment generating ca- 
pacities of the rural areas and at a relatively low cost per 
unit. In sum, it is impossible to ignore the intimate in- 
terrelationships between urban and rural growth, and it 
would be unwise to plan for either sector in isolation. 
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